INTRODUCTORY

IJOOKBINDING is not an isolated craft independent of
IJthe other book-producing trades. *Tlie bound book'
is the unit of production, and to produce a book ready
for use, the paper-makers, ink-makers, printers, book-
binders, and a host of other contributory craftsmen,
including the author, must each do their part.

Until the invention of printing in the middle of the
fifteenth century, books were reproduced by writing,
and the cost of the scribe's work and of the vellum on
which he generally wrote, was so considerable that by
comparison the binding of a book seemed but a small
matter.

A book that had taken months to write and decorate
might take only a day or two to bind. There were, it is
true, exceptional bindings encased with gold and silver,
enamelled and set with jewels, that were probably as
great works as were the manuscripts they enshrined.
But these lavishly decorated bindings were exceptional,
and it is safe to conclude that the binder's share in
producing the average manuscript book was a com-
paratively minor one.

As a result of the invention of the printing-press, the
output of books was increased enormously. Printing
spread all over Europe in a wonderfully short time, and
during the last thirty years of the fifteenth century more
than twenty thousand different books were produced.

That compositors and pressmen got trained in *he
then totally unfamiliar craft is astonishing enough, but
when the many contributory crafts required for the pro-
duction of books iii large quantities is considered, the
output of these early printers seems almost miraculous.